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INTRODUCTION. 

Kato is a Pomo word meaning lake. The word in another 
form, Cahto, has been used as the name of a valley and former 
postoffice and stage station near the center of Mendocino county, 
California. Powers^ used the name (improperly coupled with 
Porno) for the inhabitants of this valley. As here used it also 
includes all other Athapascans on the upper drainage of the 
South fork of Eel river south of Blue rock on the overland stage 
road and of Red mountain on the western and main tributary of 
this stream.^ Since these people spoke the same dialect and any 
political grouping of their villages which may have existed has 
disappeared, it seems unnecessary to continue the distinction 
made by Powers between Kai and Kato Pomo. This distinction 
seems to have arisen from wrong information given him ^con- 
cerning the language spoken in this region. It is true that many 
of the people are nearly bilingxial, but their proper dialect as 
given in the following texts is unmixed Athapascan, distinct to 
a considerable degree from Wailaki. 

It is expected that some account of their culture and early 
treatment by Spanish and American settlers will be published 
in the future. They are now reduced to about 150 souls, most 
of whom are living near their old homes. They find employment 
in the town of Laytonville and on the surrounding farms. They 
are soon to be placed on a tract of land purchased for them by 
the federal government in Long valley. 

Their friendly contact with their Pomo neighbors to the south 
and their necessary, if unwilling, contact with the Yuki peoples 
to the east and west resulted in considerable assimilation, un- 
doubtedly mutual, in matters of folklore and culture. The myths 
and tales here presented differ considerably from a much larger 
body of similar material gathered from the Wailaki to the north- 
east of them. They have in common the myths of the origin of 



1 Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. Ill, pp. 150-5, 1877. 

2 A map showing the location and grouping of their former villages, 
numbering more than 50, is in preparation. 
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fire and the sun, but these are also common to much of this re- 
gion. Their stories of creation and the deluge are quite different. 
The Wailaki claim that Nagaitcho, so important among the Kato, 
is no god of theirs. They do recognize the Thunders as super- 
natural brothers, but do not seem to give them so much of a place 
as do the Kato. Many of the minor incidents, especially those 
connected with Coyote, are found among both peoples. 

The dialect of the Kato, while distinctly Athapascan, is de- 
cidedly different from Hupa. A Hupa man listened to the story- 
telling and general conversation for several days without being 
able to recognize more than a few words. It differs less mark- 
edly from the Wailaki, although the general pronunciation is 
strange enough to occasion some difficulty in understanding other- 
wise common words. Each of these dialects has many peculiar 
nouns and verb forms which must be learned before conversation 
is practicable between them. 

The texts were collected in the late spring and early summer 
of 1906 from Bill Ray (PI. 9). He is between 60 and 65 years 
of age. He knows only the myths and tales here given, as he 
claims; and many of these are fragmentary and probably some- 
what changed from their primitive form. Especial attention is 
called to the account of his personal experience of a supernatural 
sort (Text XXXVH), which he first gave voluntarily in Eii^^lish 
and repeated later in his own language. In the translations 
placed together after the texts an attempt has been made t<» pre- 
sent a general interpretation rather than an exact rendering. 

Many grammatical notes with frequent references to Hupa 
forms occurring in preceding volnmes of this series have been 
given. It is the intention to publish an account of the phonetic 
and morphological structure of this dialect. If the uncertain 
conditions of human life and labor make this impossible, these 
notes and references may render these texts more available for 
linguistic study. 

Dr. Edward Sapir gave assistance in some of the phonetic 
difficulties of this paper, for which acknowledgment is here made. 
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KEY TO SOUNDS. 

a as in father. 

ai as in aisle. 

^, nearly as in but, alternating with a. 

e as in net. 

e as in they, but lacking the vanish. 

§ as in err. 

i as in in ; not common. 

I as in pique. 

as in note. 

u approaching u in but, alternating with i. 

u as in rule. 

y as in yes. 

w as in will ; not common. 

w a surd w found final in the syllable after an aspirated k. 

1 as in let. 

L an unvoiced sound made with the tip of the tongue against 
the teeth, the breath being allowed to escape rather freely 
between one side of the tongue and the back upper teeth.^ 

L nearly like the preceding, but the sides of the tongue are held 
more firmly against the back teeth, resulting in a harsher 
sound preceded by a complete stop.^ 

m as in met. 

n as in net. 

n as ng in sing. 

h nearly as in English. 

s as in sit. 



3 For a detailed description of l, L, t' and k' (k,) as they occur in Hupa 
see pp. 10-15, this volume. A similar treatment of Kato sounds is in prep- 
aration. 
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z as in lizard. 

c as sh in shall. 

j as z in azure. 

G a voiced velar continuant, as final g in German words like 
Tag. 

b as in bit. 

d a sonant stop with the tongue on the teeth, nearly as in Span- 
ish. The sonaney begins with the release of the tongue. 

t a surd stop in the position of the last. The release of the 
tongue is followed by a definite aspiration similar to but 
somewhat stronger than that heard in accented syllables 
of English and German. 

t^ a surd in the position of the preceding, but noticeably unas- 
pirated to an English-hearing ear. This sound resembles 
those which have been called ''fortis*' or ^* exploded" in 
other American languages. Its peculiarity is due to suc- 
tion produced at the glottis at or after the release. 

g a sonant stop of varying positions on the hard and soft pal- 
ates according to the vowel with which it is associated. 

k a surd stop corresponding in position to the last. It is 
strongly aspirated. 

k' a surd in the position of the preceding, but unaspirated like 

t'. 

a velar, unaspirated surd stop. 

an affricative, sonant toward its close; similar to j in juice. 

a surd corresponding to the last. It is aspirated. 

a surd similar to the last but unaspirated. 
' used after a vowel to indicate strong aspiration. 
« the glottal stop. 

The phonetic division of the words into syllables is indicated 
by a slight space. 



